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OACH TO JAFFA FROM THE NORTHERN 
BEACH. Ey 
Somf authors ascribe the origin of Jaffa to Jap de 
son of Noah, aud thence derive its name, adding, that Tae 
lieve the patriarch himself weut into the ark, and thatag 
the same place were afterwards deposited the bones of thi 
second father of mankind. Andrichomius says, that its 
aame of Jaffa was derived from Joppa, its primitife name, 
which signifies beautiful or agreeable, and is the same with 
Japho. Its present name is nearer to this than to any other, 
it being now called Yafah, (a hill) and it is one among * 
ny other instances, of the oldest name outliving all faba 
quent ones bestowed on places by foreigners and strangers. > > 
Jaffa or Joppa, as it is now seen, is seated on a prom@gnto< 
ty jutting out into the sea, and rising to the height of about 
we hondred and fifty feet above its level, having a desert 
eOist to the north and south, the Mediterranean on the 
West, and fertile plains and gardens behind it on the eust. 
It is walled around on the south and east towards the land, 
ind partially so on the north and east towards the sea,— 
tere is a small fort near the sea on the west, another on 
north, and a third near the eastern gate of entrance, 
wnting in all from fifty to sixty pieces of cannon, which, 
a force of five hundred horse, and nearly the same 
 WMinber of infantry, would enable the town to be defended 
Wy a skilful commander. The port is formed by a ledge of 
fotks running north and south before the promontory, leav- 
Wg aconfined and shallow space between these rocks and 
the town, [ere the small trading vessels of the country 
fiad shelter from south and west winds, and Sand their car- 
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goes on narrow wharfy running along before the magazines: 


When the wind blows strong from the northward, they are 
obliged to warp out, and seek shelter in the small bay to 
the northeast of the town, as the sea breaks in here with 
great violence, and there is not more than three fathoms 
water in the deepest part of the harbor: so accurately do 
the local features of the place correspond with those given 
of it by Josephus. 

Nearly in the centre of the town is an old ruinous build- 
ing, called the citadel, on the top of which is a round 
casemented tower, provided with one or two wretched pie- 
ces Of cannon. The city is surrounded by a stone wall, 
provided at certain distances with towers, alternately square 
and round. Buonaparte erected batteries, and_breached 
this wall; then stormed and carried the town. Four thou- 
sand of the defenders, with five or six hundred of the late 
Turkish garrison of El Arish, four days after the French 
had obtained possession of Jaffa, were, by Buonaparte’s 
order, marched out to the sand hills about a league distant, 
in the way to Gaza, and there were shot in a mass, by the 
battallion which had them in charge. Here (it is said, 
but disputed,) Buonaparte poisoned those of his soldiers 
who were too sick or too severely wounded to be remoyed, 
when he retreated to Egypt from his repulse at Acre, 

There are at Jaffa two convents or monasteries, one be. 
longing to the Greek, the other to the Latin Church. In 
these the pilgrims reside on their way to Jerusalem, whieh 
is about twelve leagues distant. 

This port was used by Solomon for receiving his timber 
brought from Tyre ; and by the succeeding kings of Judah, 
as their place of communication with foreign ports. 


— 
AUGUST. 


“ Lift up your eyes and look on the fields, for they are white already 
to harvest.” 

Tus month is named from Augustus Cesar, the second 

emperor of Rome. The Roman year originally consisted 
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of only ten months, as appears from the last month De- 
cember, or the tenth, March was origioally the first 
month, and hence the fifth from it was called Quiatilis, 
which was afterwards changed into Julius (or July) in 
honor of Julius Czsar, as Sextilis the sixth month was 
changed into August. 

Augustus Caesar was the son to the sister of Casar who 
had adopted and appoinied him his heir, In conjunction 
with Antony and Lepidus, he formed the Triumvirate, and 
after many contests and victories, became at length, the 
unrivalled possessor of the Roman empire, His reign was 
called the Augustan age. His love of peace, and his re- 
gard to literature, were remarkable. He united in his 
own person the titles of emperor, sovereign, pontiff, cen- 
sor, tribune of the people, and pro-consul. 

The month of August is celebrated as the harvest month, 
when the fruits of the earth are gathered in. The Saxons 
called it “ Arnmonat or barn month, intending thereby,” 
says Ventegan, “the then filling their barns with corn.” 
Arnis the Saxon word for harvest. 

It is impossible to contemplate this interesting part of 
the year without being reminded of the preaching of the 
gospel, designed to gather souls to God. This is the har- 
vest of the world. By the sacred influence of the Holy 
Ghost, the gospel ripens men for the celestial garner. How 
joyful was that season when, on the day of pentecost, so 
many were gathered to the Lord Jesus, as an earnest of 
the multitudes that would afterwards be collected by the 
ministers of the gospel in every age, till time should be 
completed, 

But the harvest teaches us to look forward still farther, 
oven to that joyful day when the fields will be indeed ripe, 
40d the harvest of the earth will be reaped. What multi- 
~ tades will be gathered to the Son of God, when he shall 
take to himself his great power! How beautiful will the 
earth appear when every kingdom, every clime, shull re- 
sound with the Redeemer’s praises, and when the temples 
ofthe heathen shall be converted into temples of the living 
God, and of his Christ, Upon a scene so blissful, the mind 
does indeed delight to dwell; the soul is exhilarated, and 

22* 
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the desire is excited and enlarged. The prophet gives a 
glowing description of the glory of the gospel harvest in 
Isaiah \x. i. &c. Such a description as ravishes the mind, 
and inspires the prayer of the devout psalmist. “ Let the 
whole earth be filled with His glory, amen and amen.” 

And are our thoughts led to the great judgment day, 
when the angels sickle will gather all the inhabitants of the 
world to the bar of God? Solemn thought! Here, in the 
same field grow the tares and the wheat. Some ripening 
for bliss, and others alas! for woe! This, my soul, isa 
thought that concerns thee. Happiness or misery will be 
thy eternal portion. 


“ Most awful truth, and is it so, 

Must all the world a harvest know ? 

Is ev’ry man the wheat or tare? 

Then for ‘ the harvest’ O prepare ; 
For soon the reaping times will come, 
And angels shout the harvest home.” 


To the mind that loves contemplation, a field of yellow 
eared corn is an interesting object. How many cold cheer- 
less winds have blown on it, and caused it todroop. How 
often has the rain deluged and washed its roots! Yet the 
genial suns have cherished, and the kindly dews moistened 
it, At length it bends towards the earth, and invites the 
sickle to remove it from its exposed station, to a retreat 
where it will be preserved, and rest secure from harm, 
An emblem of the Christian. Exposed in this world to 
the storms and tempests of life, to the temptations of satan, 
to the scoff and ridicule of the world, he still experiences 
the protection and smiles of his Father, whose celestial 
dews nourish him, and whose presence cheers his heart, 
till at length ripened and matured for a better state, he 
comes to the grave like a shock of corn fully ripe; the 
body to be purified from corruption and sin, and the spirit 
to join the celestial choir of disembodied spirits in their 
eternal harmonies of praise to the Lamb . that was slain. 
Who would not seek so glorious a rest—who would not 
renounce this vain and sinful world, for that which is full 
of substantial joy and never-ending rapture? 
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The Discontented Pendulum. 


THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 
An old clock that had stood for fifty years in a farmer’s 


_ kitchen without giving its owner any cause of complaint, 


early one summer’s morning, before the family was stir- 
ring suddenly stopped, 

Upon this, the dial-plate, (if we may credit the fable,) 
changed countenance with alarm: the hands made an inef- 
fectual effort to continue their course : the wheels remained. 
motionless with surprise ; the weights hung speechless ; each - 
member felt disposed to lay the blame on the others, At 
length the diai instituted a formal inquiry as to the cause of 
the stagnation; when hands, wheels, weights, with one 
voice, protested their innocence. But now a faint tick was 
heard below, from the pendulum, who thus spoke :-— 

“T'confess myself to be the sole cause of the present 
stoppage ; and am willing, for the general satisfaction, to 
assign my reasons. The truth is, that I am tired of tick- 
ing.” Upon hearing this, the old clock became so enraged 
that it was on the point of striking. 

a Lazy wire!” exclaimed the dial-plate, holding up ifs 
ands, 

“Very good !” replied the pendulam, “ it is vastly easy 
for you, Mistress Dial, who have always, as every body 
Knows, set yourself up above me,—it is vastly easy for 
you, I say, to accuse other people of laziness! You, who 
have had nothing tg do all the days of your life but to stare 
people in the face, and to amuse yourself with watching 
all that goes on in the kitchen! Think, I beseech you, 
how you would like to be shut up for life in this dark clos- 
i and wag backwards and forwards, year after year, as I 

0, 

“As to that,” said the dial, “is there not a window in 
your house on purpose for you to look through ?” 

“For all that,” resumed the pendulum, “ it is very 

k here: and although there is a window, I dare not 
slop, even for an iristant, to look out. Besides, I am 
really weary of my way of life; and if you please, I'll tell 
Youhow I took this disgust at my employment, This 
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morning I happened to be calculating how many times I 
should have to tick in the course only of the next twenty- 
four hours: perhaps some of you, above there, can give 
me the exact sum,’ 


The minute hand, being quick at figures, instantly re- 


plied, “ eighty-six thousand four hundred times.” 

« Exactly so,” replied the pendulum: “ well, I appeal 
to youall, if the thought of this was not enough to fatigue 
one ? and when I began to multiply the strokes of one day 
by those of months and years, really it is no wonder if I 
felt discouraged at the prospect: so after a great deal of 
reasoning and hesitation, thinks I to myself, I'll stop.” 

The dia! could scarcely keep its countenance during this 
harangue ; but resuming its gravity, thus replied : , 

“ Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that sucha 
useful, industrious person as yourself should have been 
overcome by this sudden suggestion. It is true you have 
done a great deal of work in your time. So we have all, 
and are likely todo; and although this may fatigue us to 
think of, the question is, whether it will fatigue us to do: 
would you, now, do me the favour to give about half a doz- 
en strokes, to illustrate my argument ?” 

‘The pendulum complied, and ticked six times at its usu-_ 
al pace :—“ Now,” resumed the dial, “ may I be allowed 
to inquire, if that exertion was at all fatiguing or disagreea- 
ble to you ?” 

“Not in the least,” replied the pendulum ;— it is 
not of six strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of 
millions.” ~ 

“Very good,” replied the dial: ° “ but recollect that 
although you may think of a million strokes in an instant, 
you 1re required to execute but one; and that however of 
ten you may hereafter have to swing, a moment will always 
be given you to swing in.” 

“ That consideration staggers me, I confess,” said the 
pendulum, 

“Then I hope,” resumed the dial-plate, we shall all im- 
mediately return to our duty ; for the maids will lie in bed 
till noon if we stand idling thus.” 
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Upon this, the weights, who had never been accused of 
light conduct, used all their influence in urging him to pro- 
ceed: when as with one consent, the wheels began to turn, 
the hands began to move, the pendulum began to wag, and, 
to its credit, ticked as loud as ever; while a beam of the 
rising sun that streamed through a hole in the kitchen shut- 
ter, shining full upon the dial-plate, it brightened up as if 
nothing had been the matter. 

When the farmer came down to breakfast that morning, 
upon looking at the clock he declared that his watch had 
gained half an hour in the night. 


Morat. 


{t is said by a celebrated modern writer, “ take care of 
the minutes, and the hours will take care of themselves.” 
This is an admirable hint ; and might be very seasonably 
recollected when we begin to be “ weary in well doing,” 
from the thought of having a great deal to do. The pres- 
ent is all we have to manage ; the past is irrecoverable; 
the future is uncertain ; nor is it fair te burden one moment 
with the weight of the next. Sufficient unto the moment is 
the trouble thereof. If we had to walk a hundred miles, 
we still need set but one step at atime, and this process, , 
continued would infallibly bring us to our journey’s end, 
Fatigue generally begins, and is always increased by caleu- 
lating ina minute the exertion of hours. 

Thus, in looking forward to future life let us recollect 
that we have not to sustain all its toil, to endure all its suf- 
ferings, or encounter all its crosses at once. One moment 
comes laden with its own little burden, then flies, and is 
succeeded by another no heavier than the last ; if one could 
be sustained, so can another, and another. 

Even in looking forward to a single day, the spirit may 
sometimes faint from an anticipation of the duties, the la- 
bours, the trials to temper and patience that may be ex- 
pected. Now this is unjustly laying the burden of many 
thousand moments upon one. Let any one resolve to do 
right now, leaving then to do as it can, and if he were to 
live to the age of Methuselah, he would never err. But 
the common error is, to resolve to act right to-morrow, or 


“ 
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next-time but now, just this once, we must go on the same 
as ever, ; 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than to-day, merely | 
because we forget that when to-morrow comes, then will be - 
now. Thus life passes, with many, in resolutions forthe? 
future which the present never fulfils. : 

It is not thus with those, who “by patient continuance | 
in well doing, seek for glory, honour, and immortali- 
ty :”—day by day, minute by minute, they execute the 
appointed task to which the requisite measure of time and 
strength is proportioned : and thus, having worked while it 
was called day, they at length rest from their labours, and 
their “ works follow them.” 

Let us then, “ whatever our hands find to do, do it with 
all our might, recollecting, that now is the proper and the 
accepted time.” 


THE MIRROR AND THE PICTURE. 


A mirror which was placed in a painter’s study, thus vaunt- 
,ed itself against a design on the easel. “Can you,” (says 
the mirror,) “ covered with blots and scratches, pretend to 
vie with me, who exhibit so precise an image of every 
ining that comes before me, and where the variety is as 
great as the resemblance is exact.” “I grant,” (replied 
the canvas, ) “ that all my excellence consists in faithfully re- 
taining whatever is committed to my ¢ arge ; but it might 
serve asa check to your pride, to consider, that after you 
have been the companion of the best and wisest characters, 
you are ready to admit a fool, or to embrace the vilest of 
characters.” 


Mora, 


Thesame vbjects and events which the superficial sufler 
to pass without leaving any trace behind, become a fund of 
knowledge to the diligent, who being enriched with princi- 
ples, and fixed by habit, stand upon mankind, a repository 
of all that is ee an example of all that is good. 





Sabbath Reflections. 


SABBATH REFLECTIONS. 
“« Go forward————”’ Exod. xiv. 15. 


iP aseverance in the ways of God is the marked feature 
‘ofa Christian, and is connected with exceedingly great and 
very precious promises, ‘He that endureth to the end the 
same shall be saved. Many obstacles lie in the way of 
the true believer, arising from a dark experience, the at- 
tractions of the world, the temptations of satan, the incon- 
sistencies of loose and unprincipled professors of religion ; 
but whatever be his difficulties, he must “ Persevers.” 
When the Israelites were escaping from their iron bon- 
dage in Egypt, they were not only pursued by their op- 
pressors, but they were inclosed on the one hand by Piha- 
hiroth, a range of craggy rocks, and on the other by 
Migdol and Baal Zephon, which, according to some, were 
fortified places on the Egyptian frontiers, But what was 
their surprise when they arrived at the Red Sea, and were 
told to go forward !! When-God gives the command, He 
will make the way clear and open. ‘Take courage Chris- 
tian; prayer and the promise, connected with the word 
and ordinances, are all given to the for thy advancement in 
the divine life. Perseverance in the means, with the eye 
of faith to the God of the means, will bring thee off more” 
than conqueror, and thou wilt join in singing, 
‘* Lord ovediently we'll go, 
Gladly leaving all below, 


Only thou our Leader be, 
And we still will follow thee.” 


“Blessed are those servants whom the Lord when IIe cometh shall find 
watching.” Luke xii. 37. 

_M#'se second coming of Christ is an event replete with 
important consequences. He will then investigate the 
conduct of all his creatures, and reward or punish them ac- 
cording to their works. We are here called to a duty which 
detiands our constant and serious attention. It implies 

that ve should be habitually prepared for. death and judg- 
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ment, ‘and there is no way of being prepared, but by ree 
ceiving the pardonof our sins, through the blood of J 


and experiencing the sanctifying influences of the Holy ' 


Spirit. He who is ready for the Saviour’s coming, will be ~ 
found like good subjects, hailing the approach of their be 
loved Monarch; like dutiful children, anticipating the re — 
turn of a beloved parent; like the anxious husbandman, 
expecting the appointed weeks of harvest. O how greatly 
will the Christian ‘be blessed when his Lord comes and finds 
him watching against temptation, lukewarmness, and worldy 
snares. He will smile upon him with looks of approbation 
and delight, bestow upon him the honors of his kingdom, 
aad fill him with joy unspeakable. 


“ And to those who have confess’d, 

Lov’d and serv’d the Lord below, 

He will say, Come near ye bless’d, 

See the Kingdom I bestow, 

You for ever, shall my love and glory know.” 


“Ii is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not consumed, because his tam 
Al) passions fail not.” Lamentations iii. 22. 


Waar an immense number of human beings have been 
‘summoned into eternity during the past year! Thousands 
plunged into the ocean by shipwreck and other disasters, 
while diseases numerous and various have hastened many 
blooming youth to the grave, Death, impartial, has vis- 
ted alike the mansion of the rich man and the cottage 
of the poor! He has struck with his dart, the active 


merchant, the titled prince, the aged matron, the smiling & 


infant ; and, let me reflect with awe—the blooming youth. 
Yes—how many young as myself have been consigned to 
the tomb! And why amI spared? Shall I continue insin 
that grace oe | abound? Godforbid! It is of the Lord's 
mercies that J am not consumed. Dear Saviour! help me 
to begin this day to live to thee; to seek thy salvationg 
to give myself up to thy service! Clothe me with thy 
righteousness, and cleanse me with thy blood. Helpw 
conscientiously to attend the means of grace; to 
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thy word with meekness, and to glorify thee with my whdle 

heart. rs 

Ss ' “ Take my body, spirit,-soul, 

a + Ouly thou possess the whole.” 
JZ at 


* Wilt thou not from this time ery unto me, My Father! Thow art the 
guide of my youth.” Jeremiah ;j;j 4. 

In what a gracious character does | ehovah present him- 
self in this sweet portion of Scripture—the guide of youth, 
omniscient, vigilant, unerring, powerful, and faithful,— 
How desirable is such a guide in this world, so justly com- 
pared to a waste howling wilderness! Hz has promised 
his favor and protection to all that cry unto Him. “I will 
instruct thee and teach thee in the way that thou shalt go. 
I will guide thee with mine eye.” Psalm xxxii, 8. How 
condescending to become the guide of youth, and how 
safe and happy are those whom He graciously instructs and 
protects! And shall not I, an inexperienced, exposed 
youth, cry unto His gracious voice, who now speaks. and. 
tenderly admonishes me. Wilt thou not from this time— 
afier so many years of kindness=so0 many gracious invita-* 
tions—so many serious warnings—from this time,#*wilt. 
thou not cry unto me, “ My Father! Thou are the guide * © 
of my youth.” a 

“ My bright example and. my guide, 
I would be walking near thy side ; 


O let me never run astray, 
Nor follow the forbidden way ?” 


——. 
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THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND GIRL. 


- Tae following memoir of the “ deaf, dumb and blind 

” in the ‘Thstitution at Hartford, we copy from the 
" ile Miscellany. It is interesting as shewing the won- 
 Gerful power of nature, to supply the want of certain sens- 


— 


‘ $ and faculti y the superior acuteness of others, De 
Piived of sight, speech, and hearing, attle girl is nev- 
erthe ne eof making herself us employments 
VolyA. No. 8. 23 f 
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which would seem to require the full possession of those 
powers : 


In the city of Hartford, Connecticut, among other inter- 
esting institutions, is an Asylum for the education of the 
deaf and dumb. The building is large and commodious, 
and finely situated upon a commanding eminence. The 
present number of pupils is 120, who, in different classes, 
and under the superintendence of several teachers, ‘are 
engaged in the pursuits of knoweledge. They are cheerfal 
and happy, and enjoy their intercourse with each other, 
which is carried on by the language of signs, and the aid 
of he manual alphabet. It is peculiarly affecting to see this 
silent assembly offering their morning and evening prayers. 
Many visiters have been moved to tears, by this voiceless 
communion of young hearts with their Maker. 

Among the inmates of this mansion is one who particu 
larly excites the attention of strangers. She is entirely 
deaf, dumb and blind. Wer name is Julia Brace ; and 
she is a native of the immediate neighborhood of the Asy- 
lum. She is the only instance ef so great a misfortune, of 
which any record is extant, except one European boy by 

» the name of James Mitchel, concerning whom the celebrated 
philosopher, Dugald Stewart, published an interesting me- 
moir, many years since in the Edinburgh Review. He 

ees so irritable that few experiments could be tried for his 
benefit ; but Julia Brace has been mild and docile, from her 
childhood. Ste was the daughter of exceeding)y poor par 
ents, who had severe: younger children, to wium she was 
in the habit of shewing such offices of kindness, as her own 
afflicted state admitted. Notwithstanding her blindness, she 
early evinced a closeobservation with regard to articles of 
dress, preferring among those which were presented her 4 
gifts, such as were of the finest texture. When the weath- 
er became cold, she would occasionally kneel on the floor 
of their humble dwelling, to feel whether the other children 
of the family were furnished with shoes or stockings, while 
- she was without, and would express uneasiness at the col 
trast. 5 

Seated on hefilittle block weaving strips of thim bark, 

with pieces er, and thread, which her father ia his 
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process of making shoes rejected, she amused herself by 
constructing for her cat, bonnets and vandykes, not wholly 
| discordant with the principles of taste. Notwithstandirg 
"her peculiar helplessness, she was occasionally left with 
® thecare of the young children, while her mother went out 
~ to the occupation of washing. It was on such occasions 
that little Julia evinced not only a maternal solicitude, but 
a skill in domestic legislation, which could not have been 
rationally expected. On one occasion she discovered that 
her sister had broken a piece of crockery, and imitating 
what she supposed would be the discipline of their mother, 
gave the offender a blow. But placing her hand upon the 
eyes of the little girl, and ascertaining that she wept, she 
immediately took her into her arms, and with the most 
persevering tenderness soothed her into good humour and 
confidence. Her parents were at length relieved from the 
burden of her maintainance, by some charitable,ndividuals 
who paid the expenses of her board with an eld@fly matron 
who kept a schoo! for smal! children, Here her sagacity 
was continually on the stretch to comprehend the natire of 
their employments, and, as far as possible, to imitate them!» 
Observing that a great part of their time was occupied with@ 
books, she often held one before her sightless-eyes with 
long patience. She would also spread a newspaper for her © y 
favorite kitten, and putting her finger on its mouth, and). 
perceiving that it did not move like those of the scholars — 
when reading, would shake the little animal, to express digs. 
pleasure at its indolence and obstinacy. These rm ie: 
ces, though trifling in themselves, reveal a mind active amid _ 
all the obstacles which nature had interposed. But her 
principal solace was in the employments of needle work 
and knitting, which she had learned at an early age to prae- 
tice. She would thas sit absorbed for hours, until it be- 
came necessary to urge her to that exercise which is requi- 
site to health.  Counterpanes beautifully made by her, of 
small pieces of calico, were repeatedly disposed of to aid 
in the purchase of her wardrobe. And small portions of 
“work were seat by her benefactors as presents into va- 
rious parts of the union to shew of what neatness of execu- 
tion a blind girl was oye . 
_ It was occasionally the practice of gentlemen, Who from 
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pity or curiosity visited her, to make trial of her saeacity 
by giving her their watches, and employing her to restore 
them to the right owner. 

They would change their position with regard to her, 
and each strive to take the watch which did not belong to 
him,—but though he might at the same time hold two or 
three, neither stratagem or persuasion would induce her to 
yield either of them, except to the person from whom she 
had received it. There seemed to be a privciple in the tena- 
city to which she adhered to this system, of giving every 
one his own, which may probably be resolved into that mor 
al honesty, which has ever formed a conspicuous part of 
her character. Though nurtured in extreme poverty, gnd 
after her renfoval from the parental roof, in the constant 
habit of being in contact with articles of dress or food, 
which strongly tempted her desires, she has never been 
known to appropriate to herself, without permission, the 
most trifling object. Ina well educated child this would be 
no remarkable virtue ; but in one who has had the benefit 
of no moral training to teach her to respect the rights of 
property ; and whose perfect blindness must often render 
it difficult even to define them, the incorruptible firmnessief 

*.< thisinnate principle is truly laudable. There is also, com 

*~ nected with it, a delicacy of feeling, or scrupulousness of 
conscience, which renders it necessary in presenting her 
any gift, to assure her repeatedly by a sign she understands, 
that itis for her, ere she wil! consent to accept it. 

Continuing to become an object of increased attention, 
and her remote situation not being convenient for the ae- 
cess of strangers, applitation was made for admission 
gnto the Asylum, and permission accorded by the Diree- 
tors in the summer of 1825... After her reception into that 
peaceful refuge, some attempts'were made by a benevolent 
instructor to teach her the alphabet by means of letters both 
raised above, and indented beneath a smooth surface. 
But it was in vain that she punctually repaired to the school 
room, and daily devoted hour after hour to copying their 
forms with pins upon a cushion. However accuratehet 
delineations sometimes were, they conveyed no idea to 
the mind sitting in darkness, It was therefore deemed — 
wiser to confine her attention to those few attainments, @ 
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which were within her sphere, than, to open a warfare 
with nature in those ‘avéfues which she had so decidedly 
sealed. 

It has been observed of persons, who are deprived of a 
particular sense, that additional quickness, or vigor, seem 
bestowed on those which remain. Thus blind persons are 
often distinguished by peculiar exquisitness of touch, and 
the deaf and dumb who gain all their knowledge through 
the eye, concentrate, as it were, their whole souls in that 
channel of observation. With her, whose eye, ear, and 
tongue are alike dead, the capabilities both of touch and 
smell are exceedingly heightened. . Especially the latter 
seems almost to have acquired the properties of a new 
sense, and to transcend even the sagacity of a spaniel. 
Yet keeping in view all the aid which these limited facul- 
ties have the power of imparting, some of the discoveries 
and excercises of her intellect are still, in a measure, un- 
accountable, 

As the abodes which from her earliest recollection she 
had inhabited were circumscribed and humble, it was sup- 
posed that at her first reception into ihe Asylum she would 
féstify surprize at the comparative spaciousness of the ma 
sion. But she immediately busied herself in quietly ex- 
ploring the size of the apartments, and the height of the 
staircases ; she even knelt and smelled to the thresholds ; 
and now, as if by the union of a mysterious geometry with 
a powerful memory, never makes a false step upon a 
flight of stairs, or enters a wrong door, or mistakes her 
seat at the table. “ 

Among her various excellencies, neatness, and love of or- 
der are conspicucus. Uer simple wardrobe is systematicaly 
ly arranged, and it is impossible to displace a single article 
in her drawers without her perceiving and restoring it.— 
When the large baskets@f clean linen are weekly brought 
= the laundress, sheselects her own garments without 
lesitation, however widely they may be dispersed among the 
mass. If any part of her dress requires mending, she is 
prompt ‘and skilful. im reparing itand her perseverance in this 
branch of economy greatly diminishes the expense of her 
clothing. 
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Since her residence at the Asylum, the éonations of 
charitable visitants have been @onsiderable in their amount, 
These are deposited in a box with an inscription, and she 
has been made to understand that the contents are devoted 
to her benefit. This box she frequently poises in her hand, 
and expresses pleasure when it testifies an increase of. 
weight ; for she has long since ascertained that money was 
the medium for the supply of her wants, and attaches toit 
a proportionable value. 

Though her habits are peculiarly regular and consistent, 
yet occasionally some action occurs which is difficult to ex- 
plain. One morning, during the past summer, while em- 
ployed with her needle, she found herself incommoded by 
, the warmth of the sun. She arose, opened the window, 
closed the blind, and again resumed her work. This 
movement, though perfectly simple in a young child, who 
had seen it performed by others, must in ber case have re- 
quired a more complex train Of reasoning. How did she 
know that the heat which she felt was caused by the sup, 
or that by interposing an opaque body she might exclude 
his ray. 

At the tea table with the whole family, on sending hier 
cup to be replenished, one was accidentally returned to her,” 
which had been used by anether person, This she per- 
ceived at the moment of taking it into her hand, and push- 
ed it from her, with some slight appearance of disgust, as 
if her sense of propriety had not been regarded. There 
was not the slightest difference in the cups, and in this in- 
stance she seemed endowed with a degree of penetration 
not possessed by those in'the full enjoyment of sight. 

Persons most intimately acquainted with her habits, as- 
sert that she constantly regards the recurrence of the Sab- 
bath, and composes herself te unusual quietness, as if for 
meditation. Her needie work, ftom which she will not 
consent to be debarred on other.days, she never atlompinas 
resort to: and this wholly without influence from tho: 
around her. Who can have impressed upon her benighted 
mind, the sacredness of that day? and by what .art does 
she, who is ignorant of all numerical calculation, compu 
without error the period of its rotation? A philosopher 
who should make this mysterious being his study, might 
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find much to astonish him, and perhaps something to throw 
light upon the structdte of the human mind. 

Before her entrance at the Aysium it gvas one of her 
sources of satisfaction to be permitted to lay her hand 
upon the persons who visited her, and scrutinize with 
some minuteness their features, or the nature of their ap- 
parel. It seemed to constitute one mode of intercourse 
with her fellow beings, which was soothing to her lonely 
heart, and sometimes give rise to degrees of admiration or 
dislike, not always to be accounted for by those whose 
judgment rested on the combined evidence of all their sens- 
es, But since her removal to this Institution, where the 
visits of strangers are so numerous as to cease .o be a nove 
elty, she has discontinued this species of attention, andsis 
not pleased with any long interruption to her established 
system of industry. , 

Julia Brace leads a life of perfect contentment,—and is, 
in this respect, both an example and reproof to those who 
for trifling inconyeniences indulge in repining, though sur- 
rounded by all the gifts of nature and of fortune. The 
genial influence of spring wakes her lone heart to gladness, 
and she gathers the first flowers, and even the young blades, 
of grass, and inhales their freshness with a delight border- 
ing on transport. Sometimes, when apparently in deep © 
thought, she is observed to burst into laughter, as if her 
associations of ideas were favorable not only to cheerfulness 
but to mirth. The society of her female companions at 
the Asylum is soothing to her feelings; and their hab- 
jwal kind offices, the guiding of their arm in her 
walks, or the affectionate pressure of their hand, awaken 
in her demonstrations of gratitude and friendship. Not 
long since, one of the pupils was sick,—but it was not sup- 
posed that, amid the multitude who surrounded her, the 
blind girl was consciousyof the absence of a single individu- 

|. A physician was called, and the superintendent of 
i. female department, who had acquired great penetration 
into the idioms of Julia’s character, and her modes of 
communication, made her understand his profession by pres- 
a deectibon her pulse. She immediately arose, and 

his hand, led him with the urgent solicitude of friend- 
ship to the bed side of the invalid, and placing his hand up- 
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on her pulse, displayed an affecting confidence in his pow- 
er of healing. Asshe has hefSelf never been sick, since 
early childhood, it is the more surprising that she should so 
readily comprehend the efficacy and benevolence of the 
medical profession. It would be easy to relate other re- 
markable circumstances respecting her, but it is not desi- 
rable that this article should be so far extended as to fatigue 
the reader. 

Should any of you my young friends for whose sake this 
memoir is written, visit atany future time the Assylum in 
Hartford, and be induced to inquire for the deaf, dumb 
and blind girl, you would probably find her seated with her 
knitting, or needlework, in a dress, neat, and in its 
plainness comfortable to the countenance, but her eyes 
forever closed, create a deficiency of expression.—Her 
complexion is fair; her smile gentle and sweet, though 
of rare occurrence ; and her person somewhat bent, when 
sitting, from her habits of fixed attention to her work. 
Many strangers have waited for a long time to see her thread 
her needle, which is quite a mysterious process, and nev- 
er accomplished without the aid of the tongue. You will 
perceive nothing striking or attractive in her exterior, 


though her life of patience, industry, and contentment — 


has traced correspondent lines upon her features and de- 
rtment, 

My dear children, it would be difficult for you to gain 4 
correct idea of a person perfectly blind, deaf and dumb, 
even afier repeatedly beholding her. Cover your eyes for 
a short time, and shut out.this world of beauty, Close 
your ears, and you exclude this world of sound, Refrain 
from speaking, and you cease to hold communion with the 
world of intelligence.’ Yet were it in your power to con- 
tinue thus for hours, even for days, you still have within 
your mind atreasury of knowledge to which she can never 
resort. You cannot picture to yourself, the utter desolation 
of one, whose limited acquirements are made at the ex- 
pense of such toil, and with the hazard of such continual 
error, Never, therefore, forget to be gratefwl for the tal- 
ents with which you are endowed, For y new idea 
which you add to the menta! storehouse, praise Him who 
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gives you unveiled senses to taste the luxury of knowl- 
edge. . 

When the smile of your parents and.companions make 
your heart glad, or when you look at the bright flowers and 
fair skies of summer, think with compassion of her, who 
must never see the face of her fellow creatures, or the 
beauty of earth and sky. When you hear the melody of 
music or the kind voice of your teachers, Oh, strive to val- 
uve and improve your privileges: and while you pour forth 
allthe emotions of your souls inthe varieties of language, 
forget nota prayer of pity for her who dwells in perpetual 
silence,—a prayer of gratitude to Him, who has made you 
to differ from her. 


LYDIA. 


“Whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended to the things spok- 
en by Paul.”’----Acts xvi. 14. 


Lyp1A was a native of Thyatira, a city of Asia Minor, 
aseller of purple, perhaps purpie dye or cloth. She wor- 
shipped the true God, and Paul having been brought by a 
peculiar providence to Philipppi, went on a certain Sabbath 
to a place by the river Strymon, where, according to the 
custom of the Jews, there was ap oratory or place of pub- 
lic prayer. To this place Lydia came, and formed one of 
the interesting group of females, who listened to his com- 
munications concerning the Lord Jesus. She heard’ with 
marked attention, and strong mental feeling. The Holy 
Ghost prepared her heart to receive the important and 
cheering tidings which were brought to her ears; the seed 
of the kingdom fell into honest and goud ground, and brought 
forth the fruits of conviction, conversion, and devotedness 
th God. * 

There is in every individual, a natural inattention and 
disregard {o divine and saered things. The heart is shut up 
or closed, lik@ja walled city. ‘This inattention is the effect 
of@sinful nature, adepraved unholy disposition, which is 
sirengtliened by intercourse with the world, and by the ex- 
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ample of others, and justified by slight and absurd reasons, 
such as the claims of business, and want of time to attend 
to heavenly things! “ The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked. They love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil.” Darkness, the 
love of darkness, and the practice of the works of darkness, 
are the awful characteristics of human nature. 

As there is no power in the heart to renew itself, or 
change its bias, so there is nothing human that can affect 
it. The most eloquent harangues, the most affecting prov- 
idences, the most cogent arguments, the warmest intreaties, 
the most earnest invitations, are powerless and vain. Not 
by might, nor by power such as these, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord, It is the spirit that quickeneth, and Géd 
has graciously promised his spirit to them that ask it. 

It is the Spirit of God then who inclines the heart to 
serious and holy things ; to receive the humbling, cheering 
truths of the gospel. The Lord opened the heart of Lyd- 
ia. With what meekness she received the intelligence of her 
ruined helpless state! With what joy she heard of the Sav- 
iour’s all-sufficiency and willingness to save. Her eye was 
fixed—he~ heart melted—the doctrine dropped as the rain, 


and dis::{!ec as the dew. She receives the friends of Je- - 


sus into her house—makes a public acknowledgment of her 
love to Christ, and thus evidences that she is no longer a 
stranger and an alien, but a fellow-citizen with the saints, 
and one of the household of God. Happy Lydia! thy bliss 
begun, shall increase as thy days extend, and when thy 
mortal career shall terminate, joy shall attend thy spirit in 
xegions where all is holiness and peace and love. 


Where seraphs gather immortality,---- 


Where momentary ages are no more, 
Where time, and pain, and chance, and death expire. 


Meader ! has the Lord opened thy heart ? 
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NATURAL THEOLOGY, 


OR EVIDENCES OF THE EXISTENCE OF THE DEITY, COLLECTED 
FROM THE WORKS OF NATURE. 


LUBRICATION OF THE JOINTS, 


We have now done with the configuration; but there is 
also in the joints, and that common to them all, another 
exquisite provision, manifestly adapted to their use, and 
concerning which there can, 1 think, be no dispute, namely, 
the regular supply of a mucilage, more emollient and slip- 
pery than oil itself, which is constantly softening and labri- 
cating the parts that rub upon each other, and thereby 
diminishing the effect of attrition in the highest possible 
degree. For the continual secretion of this important lin- 
imentJand for the feeding of the cavities of the joint with it, 
glands are fixed near each joint; the excretory ducts of 
which glands, dripping with their balsamic contents, hang 
loose like fringes within the cavity of the joints, A late 
improvement in what are called friction wheels, which con- 
sists of a mechanism so ordered, as to be regularly drepping 
oil into a box, which incloses the axis, the nave, and cer- 
tain balls upon which the nave revolves, may be said, in 


‘some sort, to represent the contrivance in the animal joint; 


with this superiority, however, on the part of the joint, viz, 
that here, the oil is not only dropped, but made. 

In considering the joints, there is nothing, perhaps, which 
ought to move our gratitude more than the reflection, how 
well they wear. A limb shall swing upon its hinge, or play 
in its socket, many hundred times in an hour, for sixty 
ly together, without diminution of its agility : which is a 
ong time for any thing to last ; for any thiag so much work- 
ed and exercised as the joints are. This durability I should 
attribute, in part, to the provision which is made for the 
preventing of wear and tear, first, by the polish of the car- 
lilaginous surfaces, secondly, by the healing lubrication of 
the mucilage ; and, in part, to that astonishing property of 
animal constitutions, assimilation, by which, in every por- 
tion of the body, let it consist of what it will, substance fs 
restored, and waste repaired. 
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Moveable joints, I think, compose the curiosity of bones; 
but their union, even where no motion is intended or want- 
wed, carries marks of mechanism and of mechanical wisdom, 
The teeth, especially the front teeth, are one bone fixed in 
another, like a peg driven into a board. The sutures of 
the skull are like the edges of two saws clapped together, 
in such a manner as that the teeth of one enter the inter. 
vals of the other. We have sometimes one bone lapping 
over another, and planed down at the edges; sometimes 
also the thin lamella of one bone received into a narrow 
furrow of another. In all which varieties we seem to dis- 
cover the same design, viz. firmness of juncture, without 
clumsiness in the seam, 


MUSCLES. 


Muscles, with their tendons, are the instruments by which 
animal motion is performed. It will be our business to 
point out instances in which, and properties with respect to 
which, the disposition of these muscles is as strictly mechan- 
ical, as that of the wires and strings of a puppet. 


CONFORMITY OF USE BETWEEN THE BONES AND THE MUS- 
CLES. 


We may observe, what I believe is universal, an exact 
relation between the joint and the muscles which move it. 
Whatever motion the joint, by its mechanical construction, 
is capable of performing, that motion, the annexed muscles, 
by their position, are capable of producing. For example: 
if there be, as at the knee and elbow, a hinge joint, capable 
of motion only in the same plane, the leaders, as they are 
called, i. e. the muscular tendons, are placed in directions 
parallel to the bone, so as, by the contraction or relaxation 
of the muscles to which they belong, to produce that mo- 
tion and no other. If these joints were capable of a freer 
motion, there are no muscles to produce it. Whereas at 
the shoulder and the hip, where the ball and socket joint 
allows by its contraction of a rotary or sweeping motion, 
tendons are placed in such. a position, and pull in such 4 
direction, as to produce the motion of which the joint ad- 
mits, For instance, the sartorius or taylor’s muscle, rising 
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from the spine, running diagonally across the thigh, and 
taking hold of the inside of the main bone of the leg a little 
below the knee, enables us, by its contraction, to threw one 
jeg and thigh over the other; giving effect, at the same 
time, to the ball and socket joint at the hip, and the hinge 
joint at the knee. There is, as we have seen, a specific 
mechanism in the bones for the rotary motions of the head 
and hands: there is, also, in the oblique direction of the 
muscles belonging to them, a specific provision for the put- 
ting of this mechanism of the bones into action, And mark 
the consent of uses. The oblique muscles would have been 
inefficient without the articulation: the articulation would 
have been lost, without the oblique muscles, It may ‘be 
proper however to observe with respect to the head, al- 
though I think it does not vary the case, that its oblique 
motions and inclinations are often motions in a diagonal, 
produced by the joint action of muscles lying in straight 
directions. But, whether the pull be single or combined, 
the articulation is always such, as to be capable of obeying 
the action of the muscles. The oblique muscles attached 
to the head, are likewise so disposed, as to be capable of 
steadying the globe, as well as of moving it. The head of 
a new-born infant is often obliged to be filleted up. After 
death the head drops, and rolls in every direction. So that 
it is by the equilibre of the muscles, by the aid of a consid- 
erable and equipollent muscular force in constant exertion, 
that the head maintains its erect posture. The muscles 
here supply, what would otherwise be a great defect in the 
articulation : for the joint in the neck, although admirably 
adapted to the motion of the head, is insufficient for its sup- 
port. Itis not only by the means ofa most curious structure 
of the bones that a man turns his head, but by virtue of an 
adjusted muscular power, that he even holds it up. 

As another example of what we are illustrating, viz. con- 
formity of use between the bones and the muscles, it has 
been observed of the different vertebra, that their process- 
¢s are exactly proportioned to the‘quantity of motion which 
the other bones allow of, and which the respective muscles 
are capable of producing. 

Vol. X. No. 8. 24 
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ACTION OF THE MUSCLES BY CONTRACTION. 

A muscle acts only by contraction. Its force is exerted 
in no other way. When the exertion ceases it relaxes it- 
self, that is, it returns by relaxation to its former state ; but 
without energy. This is the nature of the muscular fibre; 

-,and being so, it is evident that the reciprocal evergetic mo- 
tion of the limbs, by which we mean motion with force in 
opposite directions, can only be produced by the instrumen- 
tality of opposite or antagonist muscles ; of flexors and ex- 
tensors answering to each other. For instance, the biceps 
and brachizeus internus muscles placed in the front part of 
the upper arm, by their contraction, bend the elbow ; and 
with such degree of force as the case requires, or the 
strength admits of. The relaxation of these muscles, after 
the effort, would merely let the fore-arm drop down. For 
the back stroke therefore, and that the arm may not only 
bend at the elbow, but also extend and straighten itself with 
force, other muscles, the longus and brevis brachizeus ezter- 
nus, and the anconzus, placed on the hinder part of the 
arm, by their contractile twitch fetch back the fore-arm into 
a straight line with the cubit, with no Jess force than that 
with which it was bent out of it. The same thing obtains 
in all the limbs, and in every moveable part of the body. - 
A finger is not bent and straightened, without the contrac- 
tion of two muscles taking place. It is evident therefore 
that the animal functions require that particular disposition 
of the muscles which we describe by the name of antagonist 
muscles, And they are accordingly so disposed. Every 
muscle is provided with an adversary. They act like two 
sawyers iv a pit by an opposite pull: and nothing surely can 
more strongly indicate design and atiention to an end than 
their being thus stationed; than this collocation, The na- 
ture of the muscular fibre being what it is, the purposes of 
the animal could be answered by no other. And not only 
the capacity for motion, but the aspect and symmetry of 
the body is preserved by the muscles being marshalled ac- 
cording to this order: e. g. the mouth is held in the middle 
of the face, and its angles kept in a state of exact gorres- 

pondency, by two muscles drawing against, and balancing, 
each other. In a hemiplegia, whea the muscle on one side 
is weakened, the muscle on the other side draws the mouth’ 
awry. 
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Emma and the Warp. 


EMMA AND THE HARP. 


Tr was a lovely summer morning, and the bright little 
monitor which hung suspended from the neck of Emma 
Dalrymple had not yet marked the hour of seven; two 
hours, however, had passed since she quitted her bed, and 
she was proceeding to the garden, when the remembrance 
that she oug'it to restore to their accustomed order a beau- 
tiful collection of prints with which she bad been entertain- 
ing some visiters the preceding evening, led her to the draw- 
ing-room. She was just beginning to arrange them, when 
her brother-in-law, Major Wilson, also entered, in quest of 
some lines he had pgomised to copy for one of the party. 

“ Emma,” he said, addressing himself to her, “ what shall 
{do to this harp which annoyed me so last night? Shall I 
cut the chords, and prevent such discord in future ?” 

“The poor harp was not to blame,” replied Emma, 
laughing ; “ if you absolutely cannot support such another 
hour, you must forbid Miss Bedelle your house, or lock up 
the harp when she comes.” 

“Tf do not think I shall carry things quite to such ex- 
tremities, but it is really mortifying to hear discordant sounds 
from an instrument to which [ had always looked with an 
expectation of pleasure.” 

“What do you mean, Edward ?” asked his sister; for as 
he spoke, a look of real disappointment shaded his brow,. * 
and his eye was fixed upon her with a mixture of tenderness 
and regret. “TI am sure it is not in the power of aditthe 
bad music to discompose you so greatly.” 

“Indeed, Emma, it is not.— have no quarrel against 
Miss Bedelle ; she is a young practitioner, and I dare say 
will soon play very well. But I am seriously grieved,” he 
continued, drawing a chair towards Emma, and taking her 
hand, “to find that other and more important instruments 
depend more upon the hand that plays them, than on their 
own ipternal arrangement. I could not help regarding my 
yesterday as a harp, from which any musician might 
draw almost any sound he pleased.” 

A conscious blush mounted in Emma’s cheek, and a tear 
started inher eye. She was aware, however, that the sub- 
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ject could not be pursued without additional pain, and there- 
fore would gladly have brought it at once toa close. So 
turning to her brother with a gentle smile, she said, “ Well, 
if I must be a harp, I hope I shall always belong to you and 
Caroline, and that no one else will ever play upon me.” 

“ That is a fruitless wish, my love; you must rather seek 
to be something more than a quiescent instrument; to be 
so tuned, that an unskilful touch shall have no power to 
break the settled melody. You must learn to recoil from 
the hand which would awaken an inconsistent note, and to 
respond only in harmony with that character which you 
desire to support. But we must not leave the subject so 
slightly. I cannot indeed say what I think needful this 
morning without giving pain to us both; but with respect 
to myself it is a duty, and therefore must be done; and 
with respect to you, I well know the only tones I shall 
draw forth at this time will be those of attention, penitence, 
gratitude and affection, accompanied by quick resolutions 
of compliance, to be broken, I fear, by the first tempta 
tion,” 

*“O Edward, do not say so; I know I was trifling and 
inconsistent last evening, but I hope it will prove a useful 


_ lesson to me, and you shall enforce it as strongly as you - 


please. I deserve reproo/, and am ready to bear it; and I 
will lift up my heart to my heavenly Teacher that it may 
be made beneficial to me.” 

“That, Emma, is my consoling point. Your openness 
to conviction used to be a great comfort to me; but when | 
found so often afterwards that it was as easy to draw you 
aside again as it seemed easy to draw you back, I own dis- 
couragement took the place of hope. But prayer, if you 
persevere in the use of it, will drive away levity, and estab- 
lish the uniform authority of Christian principles within 
you, 

But before we proceed with the conversation, it is high 
time for Emma and Major Wilson to be introduced to our 
readers, and that they should be informed cf the eirepm- 
stances which led to this discourse. eo 

Major Wilson was a distinguished officer of a distingvisb- 


ed regiment, during the late war. In the year 1807 he 
married Miss Caroline Dalrymple, the excellent daughtey 
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of a widow lady. Déring the first seven years of their 
union he was abroad ; till at the conclusion of peace, he re- 
turtied to enjoy a great share of domestic happiness.— 
About three years had now elapsed, since, upon the death 
of Mrs. Dalrymple, Emma had become a mentber of their 
family, and the unvaried kindness of her brother and sister 
could only be equalled by the ardor of her attachment tow- 

ards them. fhe seemed anxious to become all that they 
wished, while their grand desire was to see her walking 
steadily in that narrow way which leadeth unto life. 

On the preceding evening, Emmajhad experienced a trial z 
of the strength of her principles, An officer who had serv- . 
ed.in the same regiment, and from whom Major Wilson had . 
receivéd many marks of kindness, came irto the neighbor- je% 
hood, He was on a visit, with his wife, son, and daughter) 
at Sir James Bedelle’s; and though they belonged to a 
gayer circle than that in which Major and Mrs. «Wilson 
thought prover to move, common gratitude and civility 
seemed to demand some attention from them ; accordingly, 


vited, and received with real kindness. Now it happened 
that Emma’s person, address, and accomplishments, were 
such as to insure admiration. She received it, and undé 
edly felt gratified. Her natural sweetness of temper le@g 
her to be pleased with every thing and every body ; and agg ) 
one and @nother of the party conversed with her, she intdi- \ 5 
tively diseovered the most pleasing part of their charac 
thought them very agreeable and engaging, and felt no dow 
of thein being sincerely desirous to become whatevér their 4 
own consciences told them was right; and if so, theaght ~ 
she, continuing her hasty reflections, no sincere and upright © ©) 
inquirer was ever left to wander long in the dark; and should ~~ 
our Hew friends approve what they see here, in a decidedly . 
religious family, it may have a very happy effeet upon their 
minds, With these ideas, Emma exerted all her powers to _ 
, and it was scarcely possible for her to be bes pica 
attempt at first was merely such as’ was"due to 
rs; but having evidently acquired their ttust flat- 
nion, she felt loth that it should be in any way les- 
sened. When, therefore, the young persons, as resérve 
hegan more fully to wear off, entered into conversation too 
24* 
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censorious for Emma to approve, she shewed no disappro- 
_ bation ; but on the contrary, if some expression more pointed 
~ than usual excited a laugh, that she might not appear alto- 
gether stupid, she laughed too. Some irreverent allusions, 
by them fancied witty, were made to passages of Scripture ; 
and though they produced a momentary shock, which was 
perceptible on her countenance, she instantly brightened is, 
thinking, I will not frighten my young friends with an ap- 
pearance of austerity,—I dare say we shall be better 
acquainted hereafter, and then I can gently hint the impro- 
priety of such witticisms. Emma had sat down to the 


instrument, and her performance was warmly and justly ’ 


admired. Miss Bedelle had sent for her own music, and 

. made choice of a song, which Emma could not help think- 

“Sing exceptionable. Miss B.’s request, however, that she 

would sing it with her, seconded as it was by many in the 

party, prevailed over her better judgment; she could not 

ee be ignorant of the peculiar sweetness of her voice, and she 

felt it impossible to refuse. Thanks and commendation 

rewarded her compliance, and she was upon the point off 

engaging in a second, when her brether, whose attention 

was by this time arrested, after admiring the air, proposed 

to substitute in the place of a foolish song a simple and- 

© ‘elegant little poem which he had met with, and which he 
promised to copy for Miss Bedelle on the following day. 


Having thus stated the occasion that gave ris@jto it, wey 
/ ‘ 


Sowill now return to the conversation itself. 
(To be concluded. ) x 


CICERO, 


Mancus Tuxtius Cicero was the son of a Romish kni 
and born at Arpinum, about 106 years before the 
our Lord. He was of a weak and delicate cons 
and visited Greece on account of his health. His 
well aware of his great abilities, were anxious fog 
turn, and when he at last complied with their d 
applied himself to the,study of oratory, and soea 
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one of the most distinguished speakers of the age. After 
he had passed through the offices of edile and praetor, he 
stood candidate for consul, against Cataline, who,” with 
many other dissolute Romans, conspired agaifst thoir 
country, and to murder Cicero. The latter, in open sen- 
ate, accused the former of treason, but in consequence of 
some want of clearness in the evidence it proved unavailing. 
Cicero, however stood on his guard, and by the discovery 
of Fulvia, his life was saved from the dagger of Cethegus. 
After this Cataline was commanded by the senate to quit 
the city, and this bold conspirator left it in triumph to join 
abody of 20,000 men assembled in his cause: but they 
were defeated, and Cicero*pthished the remainder with” ~ 
death. In consequence of his severity to Clodius he was 
banished, but soon recalled again when the faction had sub- a 
sided. In the civil wars between Cesar and Pompey he 
joined (after a deal of wavering) the latter, buteon that 
general’s defeat he went to Brundusium,* and was reconcil- ae 
‘ed to Cesar, who treated him very honorably. When 
no was stabbed in the sewate house, he was most ear- 
‘hest that the provinces should be granted to Brutus’ and 
Cassius. But when he saw Antony come into power he 
retired to Athens. He soon returned, but lived in great 
fear of assassination. Augustus courted his approbation, 
and made him many professions of friendship : but his pro- 
es pfostigns were not sincere, for when the two consuls were 
slain at Mutina,t he joined his interest to that of Antony, ‘ 
and the triumvirate wagsoon after formed. Cicero’s enmix 4 _ 
tyto Antony proved fital t6 him, and he was marked for © 
death im his lists of proségiption. He was pursued by em- _ 
issaries, who found him at the sea of Caieta,t whither he © 
fled in a littér, When they approached him he put his 
head’out of the litter, and it was severed from his body a 
a single blow by Herennius. This happened in Decembe 
i ixty-thindlyear of his age, and 43yyears B, C.—His 
ere brought to Rome, and hung up in the 
—, now Brandisi"@ city of Calabria, famous for the. 
j rgu. 
itina, a Roman colony of Cisalpine Gaul. 
$ Oaieta’ atown of Campania, 
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forum. He was of a timid but social disposition, and onc 
of the most able persons of the time in which he lived. His 
works are well xnown to every Latin scholar. 

Lecror Juvents. 


— 
ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Sin.—I send the following quotation from the Life of the 
_, celebrated Lindley Murray, for insertion in your valuable 
Miscellany, trusting that it will alike interest and instract 
many of your youthfal readers; and that it may serve, to 
| correct that disposition to tease and injure the brute crea- 
€. tion, which is too common in childhood and youth. 
” 


“I had a curious propensity to discover and observe the 
natural disposition of animals. And this curiosity was, in 
some instances, so strong as to make me overlook the un- 
easimess. which, by teasing them, was occasioned to thie 
animals themselves. I was not naturally of a cruel dispo- 

1 ™* sition ; but was rather pleased to see the animal creation. 
about me enjoy themselves. The propensity Lhave men- 
tioned was, however, sometimes unwarrantably indulged ; 
so much so, astomark a depraved turn of mind, which, 
even now (when an old man) gives me pain to recollect. 
ht 1o have reflected, that all animals have assigned to 
them, bythe Author of nature, a pleasurable existence ; 
und that it is our duty to second his intention, as we have 
“opportunity, and especially to avoid all occasions of inflict- 
ing upon them unnecessary pain. An additional excitement 
o this duty, is, that whilst we encourage a ‘disposition to 
omote the pleasures, or increase the pains of the animals 
hich surround us, we are cherishings ral spirit of 
eeeclence, or its contrary, which will ally be ex- 
tended towards o sowie ures. In this point o 
it is of very great importance cultivate, in young 
especially, proper dispositions and conduct to 
creatures endued with animal itfe.” 
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On cruelty to animals. 


The auto-biographer then relates an instance in which 
this “unwarrantable curiosity” had nearly proved fatal to 
him :— 

“ When I was in England, in 1771, I went to see the el- 
ephants which were kept at the Queen’s Stables, Bucking- 
ham House. Whilst I was gratifying myself with observ~ 
ing the huge creatures, and their various actions and pe- | 
culiarities, I took occasion to withdraw from one of them 
a part of the hay, which he was collecting on the floor 
with his proboscis. I did this with my cane; and watched 
the animal very narrowly, to prevent a stroke from him, 
which I had reason to expect. The keeper said I had great- 
ly displeased the animal, and that he would never forget the 
injury. I thought but little of this admonition at the time. 
But about six weeks afterwards, when I agcompapiad pom 
other persons, on a visit to the elephants, I foum® that, 
though probably several hundred people had been there 
ince my preceding visit, the animal soon recognized. me. 
Idid not attempt to molest or tease him at all; had 
n¢ conception of any concealed resentment. On a sudden, 
hoyever, when I was supposed to be within the reach of 
his vroboscis, he threw it towards me with such violence, 
thatif it had struck me, I should probably have been kil- 
led, or have received some material injury. Happily for 
me 1 perceived his intentions, and beijg very active, I 

rangout of his reach. "To every othar person present 
“he wa gentle and good tempered; and his enmity to™ 
me aro}, as the keeper declared, solely from the circum- 
stance o} the little affront I had formerly put upon him, 
This incdent made some impression upcn me, and pér- 
haps contibuted to subdue a curiosity which could not be 
gratified by at the expence of the feelings of others.” 


We should\yegin every 1iew year and every new week 

ithlamentatity, praise, and prayer. Lamentation that we 

d so lie io God’s glory; Praise for the blessings 

} tinued sand Prayer, that as every ew year is 

bringing us nearéthe end of our days, we may be always 
ready to depart a be with Christ. 


\ 





Poetry—Morning Hymn. 


Poetry. 
HYMN. 


BY BISHOP HEBER. 


THOUGH sorrows rise, and dangers rol? 
Jn waves of darkness o’er my soul, 
Though friends are false and love decays, 
And few and evil are my days, 

‘Though conscience, fiercest of my foes, 
Swells with remember’d guilt my woes, 
Yet ev’n in nature’s utmost ill, 

{ love Thee, Lord! I love Thee still ! 


Though Sinai’s curse, in thunder dread, 
Peals o’er mine unprotected head, 

And memory points, with busy pain, 

To grace and mercy given in vain, 

Till nature, shrinking in the strife, 
Would fly to hell to ’scape from life, 
Though every thought has power to kill, 
Llove Thee, Lord! I love Thee still! 


Oh, by the pangs thyself hast borne, 

The ruffian’s blow, the tyrant’s scorn ; 

By Sinai’s curse, whose dreadful doom 
Was buried in thy guiltless tomb : 

By these my pangs, whose healing smart, 
Thy grace hath planted in my heart ; 

I know, I feel thy bounteous will ! 

Lhou lovest me, Lord! Thou loyest me still 


—_——- 
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MORNING HYMN. 


BP. KENN. 


AWAKE my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run! 
Shake off dull sloth, and early rise 
To pay thy morning sacfifice. 


Awake! lift up thyself my heart! 
And with the angels bear thy part, 
Who all night long unwearied sing 
High thanks to their Almighty Kigs ‘ 





Poetry—Evening Hymn. - 


Glory to Thee who safe hast kept, 

And hast refresh’d me while I slept ; 

Grant Lord, when I from death shall wake, 
I may of endless life partake ! 


Lord, I my vows to thee renew ; 

Scatter my sins as morning dew! 

Guard my first springs of thought and will 
And with thyself my spirit fill! 


Direct, control, suggest this day 

All [ design, or do, or say, 

That all my powers, with all their might, 
In thy sole glory may unite ! 


Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ! 
Praise Him all creatures here below | 
Praise Him above, ye Heavenly Host ! 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost! 


ee 
—_—_—_— 


EVENING HYMN. 


BP. KENN: 


GLORY to Thee my God! this night, 
For all the blessings of the light ! 

Keep mé, ob keep me, King of Kings ! 
Under thine own Almighty wiugs ! 


Forgive me Lord, torthy dear Son, 
"The ill that I this day have done ; 

That with the world, myself, and Thee, 
J, ere I sleep, at peace may be! 


Oh let my soul on thee repose, 

And with sweet sleep mine eyelids close ; 
Sleep that may me more vigorous make 
To work thy will when I awake ! 


Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed; 
Teach me to die, that so I may 
With joy behold the judgment day ! 


)/ Praise God, &e. 





Poetry—Mother, what is Death ? 


MOTHER, WHAT IS DEATH ? 


“ MOTHER, how still the baby lies~- 
I cannot hear his breath; 

I cannot see his laughing eyes---- 
They tell me this is death. 


“My little work I thought to bring, 
And sit down by his bed, 

And pleasantly I tried to sing: 
They hush’d me---he is dead. 


“They say that he again will rise, 
More beauteous than now; 

That God will bless him in the skies : 
Oh, mother, tell me how!” 


‘Daughter, do you remember, dear, 
The cold dark thing you brought, 

And laid upon the casement here---- 
A wither’d worm you thought? 


“T told you that Almighty power 
Could break the wither’d shell, 

And show you im a future hour 
Something would please you well. 


“Look at the chrysalis, my love, 
An ethpty shell it lies! 

Now raise your wonderitg glance above 
To where yon insect flies)! ”’ 


“Oh yes, mamina, how very gay 
Its wings of starry gold—- 

And see ! it lightly flies away 
Beyond my gentle hold! 


‘Oh, mother, now I know ful! well---- 
If God that worm can change, 

And draw it from this broken cell, 
On golden wings to range, 


“‘ How beautiful will brother be, 
When God shall give him wings, 

Above this dying world to flee, 
And live with heavenly things.” 
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